6                                EDITOR'S PREFACE

Be Quincey penned the article entitled " Coleridge and
Opium-Eating;3 ; but that article, despite its title, is in the
main a parting tribute to the memory of the man whom De
Quincey still believed to have been, in some intellectual
respects, the most extraordinary Englishman of his generation.
The paper on Charles Lamb surpasses what De Quincey had
previously written about Lamb for beauty and completeness
of appreciation. To learn what De Quincey really thought
of his magnificent friend Wilson, the Christopher North of
Dlackwood, one must go rather to the two sketches of Wilson
in the present volume, and especially to the first of them
than to the brief sketch included in the series of the Auto-
biographic Reminiscences. Finally, it is in the present
volume, for the first time, that we see De Quincey in actual
contact with Sir William Hamilton, and learn, though in the
oddest fashion in which such an abstruse subject was ever
handled for the entertainment of readers of popular period-
icals, what De Quincey thought of that since famous Scottish
philosopher, his enormous and miscellaneous scholarship, and
the worth of his slashing innovations upon the Scholastic
Logic.

From Christopher North and Sir William Hamilton to
pass to Charlemagne and Joan of Arc is certainly a long leap
backwards. The closing papers on these subjects, however,
have really their proper place among De Quincey's bio-
graphical sketches; and one reason for placing them last in
the volumes containing the Biographic Sketches is that they
seem to form a fit transition to the " Historical Essays and
Eesearches" which are to come in the next two volumes.
Both papers are worth reading. In the " Charlemagne," after
some excellent introductory observations on History in general,
De Quincey fastens on the great Frankish conqueror and
emperor of the eighth and ninth centuries, chiefly with the
view of contrasting him with Napoleon Bonaparte, the French
conqueror and emperor of the eighteenth and nineteenth.
De Quincey's prejudice against the modern French generally
having been notoriously one of his most extravagant char-
acteristics, and Napoleon Bonaparte in particular having
been notoriously one of his life-long abominations, the con-
trast is so furiously to the disadvantage of the modern French